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According to Jodi Wilgoren of the New York Times (2000), recent growth in 
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programming "represents nothing less than the reimagining of the school day for the 
first time in generations." 

Afterschool programs are increasingly viewed as one viable way of bridging the gap 
between the end of the school day and the time parents get home from work. They have 
the potential to provide a safe, supervised place for children and youth to participate in 
constructive activities and form positive relationships with peers and adults. Such 
programs may also supplement what children and youth learn during the regular school 
day and expose students to a wide array of enrichment opportunities that promote 
cognitive, social, emotional, physical, and moral growth and development. 

The caliber of afterschool programs varies widely, however, and so it is important for 
administrators and policy- makers to be familiar with factors that tend to set apart 
high-quality programs. Otherwise, millions of children may end up being "warehoused in 
inadequate programs" (Grossman 2002). 

This Digest briefly discusses why afterschool programs are needed, what potential 
benefits may be, what challenges may affect the viability of programs, what factors are 
identified with high-quality programs, and what policy issues need to be addressed. 

WHY ARE AFTERSCHOOL PROGRAMS 
NEEDED? 



More than twenty-eight million school-age children have parents who are employed, and 
between seven and fifteen million children go home to an empty house on any given 
day. According to research conducted by the Urban Institute, "an estimated 4 million 6- 
to 12-year-olds with employed mothers. ..are regularly without adult supervision when 
not at school" (Capizzano and others 2000). 

There are many risks associated with leaving children and youth without supervision 
during afterschool hours. When children are in "self-care" rather than supervised, their 
personal safety as well as their emotional security can be compromised. For older 
youth, being unsupervised after school increases the likelihood that they will become 
involved in criminal activity, develop a substance-abuse problem, or engage in early 
sexual activity or other high-risk behaviors. Both juvenile crime and victimization of 
children and youth peak between the hours of 3 and 6 p.m. (Wilgoren). 

The younger children are when they are left alone and the more hours they are 
unsupervised, the greater the probability they will be adversely affected. 

In one study, sixth-graders who had been unsupervised regularly between first and third 
grade were less socially competent and had lower grades than a control group. A study 
of nearly 5,000 eighth-graders found that those who took care of themselves for eleven 
or more hours a week were twice as likely to smoke, drink, or use marijuana than those 
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who were not in self-care after school (Richardson and others 1989). 

Schools are increasingly assuming a role in addressing the needs of children and youth 
during afterschool hours. In a survey conducted by the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals (NAESP) in 2001, two-thirds of respondents from schools 
serving prekindergarten through eighth-grade students offered afterschool programs, up 
dramatically from 1988, when only 22 percent of principals surveyed offered such 
programs. 

However, afterschool programs are "unevenly distributed across and within 
communities" (Lamer and others 1999). Children in low-income neighborhoods typically 
have the fewest afterschool options, and available programs in these neighborhoods 
"tend to address risks and problems rather than cultivating children's skills" (Lamer and 
others). 

WHAT CHARACTERISTICS AND BENEHTS ARE 
ASSOCIATED WITH HIGH-QUALITY 

AFTERSCHOOL PROG RAMS? According to Tori DeAngelis (2001), "There's no 
consensus on what makes for a 'good' afterschool program." Issues that are debated 
include whether programs should target disadvantaged youth or all youth, and whether 
they should have an academic focus, an enrichment focus, or incorporate both. 
"Politicians tend to support an academic focus because grades are easy to measure 
and national competitiveness is a top concern," while psychologists and social scientists 
tend to believe that if more holistic models of youth development are adopted, academic 
benefits will follow (DeAngelis). 

Of course, programs must be age appropriate, so those designed for younger children 
will look very different from those intended to attract teens. Variation in program design 
and implementation will also be evident across sites due to unique strengths and needs 
inherent in individual neighborhoods and communities. 

According to Jean Baldwin Grossman (2002), head of a research team that spent five 
years studying the benefits and challenges of school-based afterschool programs, "the 
best programs we saw offered a range of interesting, engaging activities-not just 
homework and tutoring-and were based on the children's current interests, such as 
sports or cooking. These programs pull low-achieving students in the door with the 
enticement of learning in a fun way, and get them to stay for a rich mix of academic and 
nonacademic learning that they would likely avoid if the enticements weren't part of the 
package." 

Good afterschool programs designed for older youth are most effective when they view 
"youth as resources to be developed rather than as problems to be managed," 
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according to Jodie Roth and Jeanne Brooks-Gunn (2001). 

In several studies spanning more than ten years, University of Wisconsin researcher 
Deborah Vandell and her colleagues found a host of benefits result from participation in 
high-quality afterschool programs by elementary-school-age children. These include 
better grades, work habits, emotional adjustment, and peer relations (Newell Eaton and 
Jane Quinn). Other studies have reported similar positive effects of afterschool 
programs, including "improvements in students' social skills, the ability to maintain 
self-control and avoid conflicts and to make constructive choices about their personal 
behavior" (Eaton and Quinn). 

WHAT CHALLENGES MAY AEEECT THE 
VIABILITY OF AFTERSCHOOL PROGRAMS? 



Inadequate staffing, funding, and transportation are the three biggest factors that can 
jeopardize afterschool programs, according to principals surveyed by NAESP (Bowman 
2001). 

The National Institute on Qut-of-School Time characterizes the afterschool work force 
as being "in a state of crisis plagued by chronic staff turnover, which can often cripple a 
program's quality, delivery, and outcomes." In addition, the afterschool field consists 
primarily of part-time employees, "offers very low compensation and lacks a 
professional development system unified by a core body of knowledge, a career matrix, 
a system of training, or a registry of providers" (NIQST). Some preliminary efforts are 
being made to build a stable, high-quality afterschool work force through credentials, 
staff development, training, and better financial compensation. 

Finding and maintaining stable funding is an ongoing challenge for nearly all afterschool 
programs. Programs often disappear because sufficient alternate funding sources are 
not found before initial startup grants expire. 

Securing appropriate physical space and arranging for transportation of participants can 
also be problematic. 

WHAT FACTORS INFLUENCE THE LONG-TERM 
SUCCESS OF AFTERSCHOOL PROGRAMS? 



It is essential to allow adequate time for planning and program development prior to 
implementation. An initial period of relationship-building that leads to collaboration 
among all the players-including providers, funders, schools, and government 
agencies-can facilitate cross-pollination of ideas, clarify roles and responsibilities of all 
partners, and prevent duplication of services (Grossman, Walker, and Raley 2000). 
According to Adrienne Bloom, who coordinated Seattle's $2.2 million Making the Most of 
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Out-of-School Time (MOST) initiative, an important first step in creating a successful 
program consists of doing a community assessment to find out who is currently 
providing out-of-school care and what the needs of families are. 

It is also important to hire a full-time afterschool coordinator to manage day-to-day 
program operations and build strong linkages between afterschool programs and the 
regular school day. 

When school personnel, afterschool providers, and community partners share a vision 
of what students need to learn to succeed in school and in life, and understand the 
unique contribution each learning environment can make, afterschool programs will be 
enhanced. 

Not surprisingly, staffing has a significant effect on program quality and outcomes. 
Grossman argues that "having a high-quality staff is a key-perhaps the key-to success." 
In one study that looked at four indicators of program quality, "relationships between 
adults and youth was consistently the strongest" indicator. In high-quality programs, 
"staff worked hard to make time with youth both fun and meaningful" and exuded a 
natural fondness for young people (Walker and others). 

The MOST initiative in Seattle is addressing the problem of staff turnover indirectly by 
creating new professional roles and building a career ladder in the out-of-school-care 
field. When a career ladder of expanded roles exists (instead of just line staff and 
program director positions), people have more incentives to stay in the field (Boss 
2002). 

WHAT POLICY ISSUES NEED TO BE 
ADDRESSED? 



Only a small number of strong studies of afterschool programs have been conducted, 
say Lamer and colleagues (1999), who note that methodological challenges have 
plagued many studies. These authors recommend initiating a limited number of rigorous 
evaluations of afterschool models. According to Lamer and others, evaluations should 
be theory driven, operate on a wide scale, and estimate a variety of outcome measures. 
Noam and colleagues (2002) also note the lack of "systematic and conclusive research" 
on afterschool programs to inform practice. They researched existing knowledge and 
practices in order to help "scaffold" the field's development and provide a coherent plan 
of action. 

As the policy vacuum of the past begins to be filled it is "critical that policy-makers 
proceed carefully to design programs that will truly meet the needs of the children and 
youths they intend to serve" (Seligson 1999). 

In communities where multiple afterschool programs exist, the programs must decide 
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how to relate to each other. Lamer and colleagues emphasize the importance of 
collaboration among programs to avoid destructive competition and duplication of 
services. 

It is also "imperative that program developers establish measures of success and 
document the results," according to a report by the Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation 
( 2000 ). 

As a result of growing awareness that "what happens out of school is vitally important to 
setting the stage for success in school, and in later life" (Grossman), broad-based public 
support is helping to pave the way for those committed to improving and expanding 
afterschool offerings available to children and youth. 
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